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SONG OF THE MODERN TIME. 


Oh how the world has alter’d since some fifiy years ago, 

When coats and shoes would really serve to keep out rain and snow; 
But double soles and broadcloth,—oh, dear me! how very low 

To talk of such old fashion’d things, when every one must know 
That we are well-bred gentlefolks all of the modern time! 


We all meet now at midnight’s hour, and form a glitt’ring throng, 

Where lovely angels walk quadrilles, and ne’er do ’Eté wrong, 

Where Eastern scents all fresh and sweet, from Rowland’s, float along, 

And the name of a good old country-dance would sound like a Chinese 
gong 

In the ears of well-bred gentlefolks all of the modern time! 


Young ladies now of sage sixteen must give their friends a rout, 

And teach the cook and housemaid how to “hand the things about;” 
And they must pull Ma’s bedstead down, and hurry, scout, and flout, 
To have a fine refreshment-room, and lay a supper out 

Like well-bred, dashing gentlefolks all of the modern time! 


And beardless boys, all brag and noise, must do “the thing that’s right,” — 
That is,—they ’Il drink champagne and punch, and keep it up all night; 
They'll shout and swear, till, sallying forth at peep of morning’s light, 
They knock down some old woman just to show how well they fight, 
Like brave young English gentlemen all of the modern time! 


At the good old hours oftwelve and one our grandsires used to dine, 
And quaff their horns of nut-brown ale, and eat roast-beef and chine; 
But we must have our silver forks, ragouts, and foreign wine, 

And not sit down till five or six if we mean to cut a shine, 

Like dashing, well-bred gentlefolks all of the mudern time! 


Our daughters now at ten years old must learn to squall and strum, 

And study shakes and quavers under Signor Fee-fo-fum; 

They’ll play concertos, sing bravuras, rattle, scream, and thrum, 

Till you almost wish that you were deaf, and they, poor things! were 
dumb; 

But they must be like young gentlefolks all of the modern time! 


Oursons must jabber Latin verbs, and talk ofa Greek root, 
Before they’ve left off pinafores, cakes, lollipops, and fruit; 
They all have splendid talents that the desk and bar will suit, 


_ Each darling boy would scorn to be “a low mechanic brute!” 


They must be well-bred college youths all of the modern time! 


But bills will come at Christmas-tide, alas, alack-a-day! 

The creditors may call again, “Papa’s not in the way; 

He’s out of town; but, certainly, next week he’ll call and pay;” 
And then his name’s in the Gazette! and this I mean to say 

Oft winds up many gentlefolks all of the modern time! 





THE LONELY GIRL. 


She walk’d along in the mingled throng, 
But there were none to greet her; 
The merry dance and the evening song 


To her were one day sweeter. 


She was dress’d in the pride of fashion’s glare, 
And diamonds round her glitter’d; 

But beneath them lay a soul of care, 
By distant thoughts embitter’d. 


I saw her smile as her gallant pass’d,— 
’T was the smile of the broken-hearted; 

I watch’d her eye as she turn’d away,— 
The tear to that eye had started. 


For she thought of the times when she led the dance, 
A stranger to sin and sorrow: 

She thought of the times when the joys of to-day 
But sweeten’d the joys of the morrow. 


She thought of the cot and the rustic gown, 
And the hearts that once adored her; 

She thought of the parents that bless’d their child, 
Ere vice and falsehood sold her. 


For Mary was once the pride of the plain, 
The happiest fair of the fair: 

The flute and the cymbal welcomed her then,— 
They were silent unless she was there. 


But now there are none to hear her woes, 
Or join in her tale of sorrow,— 


To wipe {from her eye the penitent tear, 
Or chase away thoughts of the morrow. 


| 
Yes, Mary, there’s one whose heart beats for thee yet, 
Who thinks of her child far away,— 
Who blesses thee still, in the stranger land, 


Tho’ mouldering fast to decay. 


She weeps for thee e’en in the midnight hour, 
When Care may have lull’d thee to sleep; 
She prays for her once adored, still beloved child,— 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| She prays, but she turns to weep. 
| Sie prays to the Power that rules the winds 
That He will ne'er forsake her; 

| She prays the prayer of a parent's grief, 

! 


That the God who gave may take her. 


Child of sin! to thy parent speed, 
For she will yet receive thee; 
Her bosom yet will feel thy pangs, 

Her cares will yet relieve thee. 


For know that Love can only rest 
Where Virtue guards the way; 

The hand of Vice may prune the plant,— 
Its blossoms soon decay. 








THE GLORIES OF GOOD HUMOUR. 


BY GODFREY GOODFELLOW. 


“Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit equus.”—Hor. 


What a charming thing good humour is! How superexcel- 
‘lent and inestimable a quality, or character, or attribute of the 
mind! Yes, I unhesitatingly declare there is nothing like it. 
It is the only true key to the casket of happiness, the real source 
of all this world’s enjoyments, the potent mithridate of misery, 
the balm of life, the care-dispelling Nepenthe, the rich restor- 
ing heavenly elixir drawn by wisdom from the alembic of con- 
tent. 

| The good-humoured man is the only true philosopher. He 
alone knows how to enjoy life. He is wiser far than all the 
grave Salurnine star-gazers and moralists in the world. Is he 
not? Why, of what use is all our philosophy if it does not 
enable a man to be merry and live happy? Psha! to give way 
to grief, to allow the mind to succumb to despondency, is cer- 
tainly to exhibit our poor humanity in one of the most ridicu- 
lous positions in which it could be placed. Diogenes, domi- 
ciled in a tub, cuts rather a curious figure amidst the sages of 
antiquity; and so do a host of others: but, certainly, Heraclitus 
in tears exhibits the weakness of human nature more glaringly 
than any of them. Grieving, forsooth! Why, ’tis just as if a 
man, plunging into the sea, should tie a stone about his neck 
in order to enable him to swim the better. Grieving is indeed 
a bad sort of a safety-jacket in a “sea of troubles.” No: give 
‘me the good-humoured man; the fine, gay, jovial fellow, whom 
no disasters can depress; the true minion of merriment and fun, 
whom no sorrows can sadden; the genuine votary of “heart- 


cheerful and gay; 
| “Whose wit can brighten up a winter's day, 
And chase the splenetic duil hours away.” 


Give me such a man; his philosophy is worth all the dogmas, 
and rules, and precepts, that ever were expounded in the 
Academy, the Porch, or the Lycaum. 

What should I be now—or, rather, where should I be—but | 
| for my good humour? Alas! perhaps sailing the Styx in com-| 
pany with Charon; or, not having the ferry money, wandering | 
disconsolate upon the banks, (for it is only the good-humoured, 
such as Menippus, that can manage to get over passage-free.) | 
But here Iam now, a fine, fat, rubicund fellow,—and all, 1} 
say it unhesitatingly, owing to my good humour. Good| 
jhumour, thou hast indeed been to me a true, and kind, and | 
‘trusty benefactress! Oh! thou fair, and sweet, and lovely 
thing, in whatever form thou holdest communion with mortals: 
|whether thou art an immaterial essence that blends at will 
with our mortal bodies, or whether thou art something more 
loving and palpable,—that light, blithe, blue-eyed maid, 








‘easing mirth,” whose mind, like the lark at sunrise, is ever || 


|| rise. 


“Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two sister graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore;” 


|or whether a wild spirit, a lovely Ariel of the air, thou trans- 
fusest thyself into all the beautiful things of this world,--the 
green fields, and the silvery streams, and the sunny skies,— 
and then, rich with the sheen of their loveliness, comest into 
the presence-chamber of the mind, fixest thyself in the great 
senate of the senses, cheering and gladdening all their emo- 
tions!—whatever thou art, good humour,—be thou a bodiless 
essence, a lovely maid, a lively spirit, or any other modifica- 
|tion of the mysterious and the beautiful, I love thee; love thee 
‘as dearly as ever Orpheus loved his Eurydice, Petrarch his 
Laura, cy Waller his Sacharissa. Thou art the harbinger of 
comfort, the inductress of joy, the dove that bringest to mor- 
Without thee what 
were life?—a dull, dreary, uninteresting scene,—a bare, bleak, 
‘barren, joyless, empyreanless— 

| Stop—stop—stop—stop!—halloo, Pegasus! where the devil 
are you going to? Soho! softly; not quite so high if you please; 
‘much as you admire good humour, do, pray! stay a little nearer 
to the confines of this “visible diurnal sphere.” 


tals the olive of happiness and peace. 


| r - r 
| Whoare you? where do you come from? You have no 


right to be dealing out such fulsome panegyrics about good 
| humour.” 

Yes, but I have, though; I am universally acknowledged to 
be the most good-humoured man on town. ‘The pure blood of 
the Allwits, the Easymirths, and the Goodfellows, flows in 
my veins. I am heir toa Jarge property in Merryland, and my 
residence is at Jollity Hall, a picturesque, romantic spot in the 
county of Greatlaughtershire. J intend to start at the next 
general election for the borough of Gaybright; when I shall 
bring in such a measure of reform as shall astonish all our 
modern menders of constitutions. 

I have evey right, then, to descant upon the merits of good- 
‘humour; and I do so the rather because men do not sufficiently 
appreciate them. 

Now I fully agree with Dr. Johnson in thinking that “good 
humour is the quality to which everything in this life owes its 
power of pleasing.” 


It is the one great source from which 
spring all those innumerable streams of enjoyment that inter- 
sect, and refresh, and beautify the social and moral world. It 
is, like Fame, “the spur that the clear spirit doth raise’ above 
the fogs, and the damps, and the vapours that so often hang 
over and darken this sublunary scene. It is the grand moral 
alkali that completely neutralizes the corrosive acerbity of all 
this world’s cares and sorrows. It is a pure heavenly sun- 
‘shine illumining the chambers of the soul; a coal from hea- 
ven’s own golden hearth, that warms into a congenial and ever- 


during glow all the best and kindliest emotions of our nature. 


How different, indeed, would be the condition of the world 
if a system of good humour were universally established! For 
what is it but the absence of good humour that is the cause of 
almost all the troubles of life? All the wars that have desolated 
the world spring from no other origin. Kings and rulers want- 
ing good humour have fallen out, and whole nations have been 


set at loggerheads: 


“Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi.” 


‘Now, if good humour universally influenced the actions of 
men, there would be none of these things; war would be at an 
end. General Evans might then attend to his parliamentary 
The “mailed Mars” might “on his altar sit,’ but it 
would not be “up to the ears in blood.” He might lay by his 
lance, and commence smoking the calumet of peace. 


duties. 


Again, 
we should have no need of that noisy, brawling, troublesome 
class of men yelept lawyers,—for it is plainly from the absence 
of good humour that all the litigation in the world takes ite 
The gentlemen of the long robe might then leave si/k 
gowns to their ladies, and transfer their pleading to some other 
court than a court of law. At all events, the world would be 
‘freed from their forensic displays, for men would be on such 
| good terms with each other that there would be no need of law 
'ferms to set them right. And also, under a general system of 
good humour, we should be freed from all the turmoil and con- 
|tention of politics. ‘Tithes, and church-rates, and corporation 


| 


bills, would no longer afford such scope for violent and angry 





| 


ideclamation. Would not this be glorious? As for our physi- 
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cians, they might shut up shop, for there is no such admirable! 8 
conservative of the constitution as good humour,—it being 
generally admitted that all diseases take their rise from the 

These disciples of 


prevalence of bad humour in the blood. 
knights of the lanect,—might become 
or they 


Galen, then,—these 
philosophers, and study physics instead of physic; 
might devote theinselves to analyse the faculties of the mind, 
and thus, instead of physicians, become metaphysiciins. 

But, indeed, the ramifications are so numerous, that it would | 
not be easy to follow out and describe all the innumerable ad- 
vantages that would result from the establishment of a uni- 
versal system of good humour. 

And thus we are enabled at once to explain what the pocts 
have meant by the Golden Age. It was plainly nothing else |, 
than the reign of univercail good humour. ‘The proof is quite 
Gold is the most excellent of metals,—good humour 
of the mind; and there- 


obvious. 
is the most excellent of the qualities | 
fore, the analogy being so striking, the poets at once styled / 
this happy period the Golden Age. And hence it is evident) 


that good humour is the only true philosopher's stone. | 


| been allowed to sink into desuetude. 


“This is the charm by sages often told, 
Converting all it touches into gold. 
Content can soothe, where’er by Fortune placed: | 
Can rear a garden in the desert waste.” 
In this passage “content” is only another name for good ] 
humour. Cease, then, ye followers of the Hermetic art, cease | | 
toiling over your crucibles; good humour is the true moral) | 
alchemy that will really enrich and ameliorate mankind. | 
This, then, is the reform bill which I intend to introduce as 
soon as I have the honour of a seat in the house; a bill for 
striking out, arranging, devising, and establishing some plan| 
by which good humour may be reduced to a system; so that 
henceforward it will be the cardinal principle of life,-—the rule | 
by which all the actions of men shall be guided, regulated, | 
and directed. Let me but pass this; and then, my country!) 
thy happiness is secured. Letus hear no more about the bal- 
lot, and universal suffrage, and all those Utopian schemes of 
our modern speculators. Let us have no more hunting after a 
visionary political optimism; good humour is the only one 
thing necessary to bring all our civil institutions to a state of 
complete perfection. ‘Give me,” said Archimedes, ‘a point 
in extramundane space, and I will remove the solid earth from 
its foundations.” ‘Give me,” say I, ‘good humour, and 1 
will uproot all miseries, and contentions, and quarrellings 
from the world.’? Away with all the nostrums of our moral- 
ists and philosophers!—good humour isthe one s: le, infallible 
panacea for all the ills of life. Misfortunes may lower, and 
disappointments may assail; but still the mind of the good- 
humoured man,,.like a Delos emerging from the deep, rises 
buoyant above them all. Hurrah, then, for an eternal, cloud- 
less, bright, jovial, unsubduable good humour! Let us have 
nothing but good humour! Let a cheerful smile be for 
ever playing upon the happy faces of our lovely wives; let 
our children be born in good humonr, and in good humour 
let them grow up; let the girls be taught to smile with their 
mother’s smile, and the boys after the manner of their father; 
and thus we shall be taking the best way to establish and con- 
solidate one vast, wide, universal empire of love, happiness, 
and joy! 


THE LEGEND OF BALLAR. 


The most ancient of the kings of Torry was Ballar the Dane. 
If tradition does him no injustice, a worse specimen of royalty 
could not be found among the Holy Alliance. His manners 
were anything but amiable; his temper violent; his disposition 
sanguinary and revengeful; while, in his notions regarding the 
doctrines of *“*meum and tuum,” there was not a looser gentle- 
man of his day. 

In personal appearance Ballar was dark, stern, and gigantic; 
and, in an excess of her bounty, Nature had been graciously 
pleased to gift him with a third eye. This extra optic was 
placed in the back of his head; and such was the malignity of 
its influence that one glance extinguished animal life, a forest 
was withered by a look, and all those bare and herbless hills 
upon the mainland which lie in scattered groups beneath the 
seathed pinnacles of Arygle, may—if tradition can be trusted 
—d ate their barrenness to an optical visitation they underwent 
from their dangerous neighbour the king of ‘Torry. As, even 
in the darkest character some lighter shading may be found, 
Ballar,—to give the devil his due,—perfectly aware of the 
destructive properties of his third eye, kept it carefully con- 
cealed by acurtain. 

Ballar had ‘“‘one fair daughter, and no more,” and an oracle 
had foretold that, unless killed by his grandson, he should| 
exist for ever. Determined to outlive Methuselah, Ballar re- 





solved on leaving his native country, and seeking out some 
abiding place where the celibacy of the young lady might be 





| doth not say. 


|gonal, and Kien Mac Caun‘hea. 
| two brave boys, while the former was owner of a white heifer: 
| Glassdhablecana, or “the grey-flanked cow,” was the envy of 


i before him, determined to abstract her if he could. 
/autocrats, he found no difficulty in trumping up a title, for he 


| to the satisfaction of persons entering into matrimony, have 


| than himself; and the chiefs of his household, Mool and Mul- 


ij ingly. 


||the younger commenced watch and ward in turn. 
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‘secured. Accordingly he set out upon his travels, and, after an 
extensive tour, visited Donegal, and chose Torry for his resi- 
de nce; and, faith! a nater spot for a gentleman who wished 
‘retirement could not have been selected. ‘There he built a 
castle for himself, and a prison for his daughter. ‘To “make 
all right,” the young lady was placed under the surveillance 
of twelve virgins; whence the latter were obtained, history 


Lallar’s nearest neighbours on the main were called Gabshe- 
The latter was possessed of 


Nothing from Dingle to Donegal could match 
her; she was a dairy in herself; and Ballar, regardless of 
justice, and not having the fear of the going judge of assize 
Like other 


the country. 


asserted that those resident on the mainland were his vassals, 
and claimed and exacted certain seignorial rights, which, much 


Like those of all bad monarchs, his ministers were no better || 


lock, were worthy agents of their three-eyed master. As his 
demand upon Gab’s cow had been peremptorily rejected, the 
tyrant of ‘lorry determined to obtain by fraud, what force could 
/not eflect; and Mool and Mullock received instructions accord- 


Ballar’s intentions having transpired, Gabshegonal assumed || 
the defensive, and called to his assistance the sons of Kien 
Mac Caunthea. Gab, it appears, was the most celebrated 
sword-cutler of his day, and he promised to forge a weapon 
for each of the young men; they undertaking, in return, to 
watch the grey-flanked cow for a given time. 

The elder of the Mac Cauntheas performed his part of the 
contract with the smith, and obtained the promised sword; and 
For some 
time his vigilance secured the white cow; but, unhappily, it|| 
occurred to the youth that it would be desirable to have his 
name engraved on the sword-blade which Gab was then polish- 
ing. He ran to the forge to make his wishes known; and, 
short as his absence was, alas! upon his return the cow was 
gone! The spoilers were discovered from the top of Arygle; 
the younger Mac Caunthea observed Mool and Mullock driving 
Glassdhablecana along the beach; and, without his being able 
to overtake them, they embarked for Torry with their prey. 
Enraged at the occurrence, the smith retained the elder brother 
as a hostage, and swore that, if the cow were not recovered, 
he would behead him, to avenge her loss. 

The unhappy watchman, overwhelmed with grief and shame, 
fled from his home, and wandered recklessly along the rock- 
bound coast. ‘l’o reach ‘Torry was impossible, and he abandoned 
himself to sorrow and despair. 

Suddenly, a little red-haired man appeared unexpectedly at)} 
his elbow, and with sympathetic civility inquired the cause 
of his lamentations. Mac Caunthea informed him of the mis+ 
fortune, and the red dwarf offered his condolence, and volun- 
teered to assist him to reach the island. Mac embraced the 
little gentleman and his ofier; and, having ascended the summit 
of Cruicknaneabth, he placed his foot upon the dwarf’s hand, 
who rose with him into the air, and, passing over the small 
islands between Torry and the main, fast as the wind itself, 
landed in safety beneath the castle walls of Ballar. Loth the 
youth and his conductor were “the nonce” rendered invisible. 
With little difficulty the cow was found; and the dwarf engaged 
that, ere morning, she should be safely returned to her lawful 
owner, the honest sword-cutler, Gabshegonal. 

Whether the little gentleman with the red beard preferred 
daylight for his aérial trips, does not appear; but, certain it is, 
that his profegé remained that night upon the island, and was 
introduced by the obliging dwarfs to the prison of the princess, 
where he remained until dawn broke. Safely was he then|! 
conducted to the place he had left on the preceding evening. |. 
The red man took an affectionate leave. ‘The grey-flanked cow 
was before him at the owner’s. His brother was released; the 
promised sword honestly delivered by the maker; and the 
whole adventure ended prosperously. 

Time rolled on. Nine months had elapsed since his visit to 
the island, when the young Mac Cauntlea was honoured bya 
call from the little red gentleman, who requested his company 
to make a morning call upon the imprisoned princess, ‘They 
crossed the arm of the sea with the same rapidity that marked 
their former flight; and, on entering the well-remembered tower, 
what was Mac Caunthea’s delight and surprise on finding that 
he was the father of a large and healthy family! The princess 
had just given birth to a son; and the twelve young ladies, fol- 
lowing, as in duty bound, the example of their mistress, had 
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But, alas! the pleasures of paternity were speedily ended, 
Ballar detested children. Twins would drive a Malthusian 
distracted; and what apology could be offered for thirteen? 
Nothing remained but to remove the young Mac Caunthcas in 





posed the means. A curragh* was procured; the tender pledges 
\of the maids of honour were placed in a blanket, and fastened 
|by skewers upon the back of their papa, while the heir to the 
throne was accommodated in a separate cloth; and with this 
precious freigiit the curragh was launched upon the ocean. 

| Presently the wind freshened, the sea rose, and the frail bark 
was tossed upon the surface of an angry sea. In the fury of 
|the gale the skewers that secured the blanket gave way; over- 
| board went the progeny of the virgin body-guard; and the young 
|Mae Caunthea reached the mainland with a single son, the 
heir-presumptive to the throne of Torry. 

It may be imagined that the care of an infant would have 
become a very troublesome charge upon the lover of the island 
princess; but here, too, the red man stood his friend. The 
dwarf volunteered to educate the child seven years, then hand 
|him over to his father for seven more, when he, Red-beard, 
would again receive him for other seven; and thus the grandson 
of the three-eyed monarch would be disposed of, during nonage, 
At was done. ‘The boy grew apace; and, indoctrinated at the 
feet of a gifted Gamaliel like little Red-beard, it is not surpris- 
|ing that the heir of Torry became a finished gentleman. 

His first appearance in public is stated to have been at a 
country wedding; and there Ballar, attended by Mool and 
|Mullock, and his customary suite, was punctual to claim his 
prerogative. Shocked at the immorality of his grandfather, the 
dwart’s protege remonstrated with the old gentleman in vain; 
jand, to strengthen his arguments, imprudently confessed the 
\degree of relationship in which they stood. Furious at the 
‘discovery, the ancient sinner determined on the youth’s de- 
‘struction; he raised his hand to uncurtain the third eye, but 
his grandson burst from the house, and ran for shelter to the 
forge of his relative, Gabshegonal. A hot pursuit took place, 
|Ballar and his “tail” pressed the fugitive closely; and the 
youth had only time to arm himself with a heated bar, when 
‘his truculent relation, with his train, rushed in. Before the 
eye could be uncovered, by one lucky thrust the heir of Torry 
annihilated its evil influence, and thus proved satisfactorily that 
the worst of eyes is no match for red-hot iron. 

But, even in death, Ballar evinced no feelings of Christian 
forgiveness. Calling his grandson to his side, he requested 
| that he would abridge his sufferings by cutting off his head; 
and then, by placing it upon his own, he assured him that all 
the knowledge he, Ballar, possessed, should directly be trans- 
\ferred to his grandson, and descend like an heir-loom in the 
family. With the first part of the request the young gentleman 
freely complied; but, being awake to the trickery of his grand- 
sire, he prudently resolved to see what effect the head would 
have upon stone before he tried the experiment. The result 
|proved that his suspicions were well-founded. A drop of 
| poisonous matter fell from the head upon the rock; and a broken 
cliff is pointed out upon the island, said to have been disrupted 
by the head of Ballar resting on it. 

The remainder of the legend is happy, as it should be. 
|The princess in due time became a wife; her son danced at the 
wedding; and the maids of honour were provided with hus- 
bands, and, though rather tardily, were “made honest women 
of” at last. No longer necessitated to commit their offspring 
to the ocean by the dozen, their progeny increased and mullti- 
plied; and from the Danish princess, and the virgin train who 
\**bore her company,” the present inhabitants of Torry believe 
| thomeclves to be immediately descended. 








LEGEND OF THE CHURCH OF THE SEVEN. 


After a dreadful tempest, seven dead bodies, six of which 
were male and one female, were found upon the western shore 
of the island, with a stone curragh and paddle beside them: 
‘both the latter had been broken against the rocks. ‘The in 
habitants speedily collected, and a consultation took place as 
‘to the manner in which the bodies of the unknown strangers 
‘should be disposed of. ‘The opinions of the islanders were 
\divided: some proposed that they should be interred, others 
contended that they should be committed to the waves agailj 
but it was unanimously resolved, that on no account should 
they be buried in the churchyard, as they might not have beet 
true Catholics. To bury was the final determination. A grave 
was accordingly prepared, the seven corpses were indiscriml 
nately thrown in, and the trench closed up. 

Next morning, to the great surprise of the islanders, the 
body of the female was found separated from those of her ui 
fortunate companions, and lying on the surface of the ground. 
It was believed that the lady had been disinterred by that party 











each produced “a chopping boy.” 





* A wicker boat covere! with a horse-skin, much used by these islander 


‘double-quick; and the dwarf, with his usual good nature, pro-' 
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who had opposed the bodies being buried on the island, and | 


the corpse was once more returned to its kindred clay, and the 
ve securely filled up. 

JT'he second morning came, and great was the astonishment 
of the inhabitants when it was ascertained that the same oc- 
currence had taken place, and the grave had surrendered its 
dead. ‘he body was inhumed once more, and, to guard against 


trickery, and secure the corpse from being disturbed, a watch || 


was placed around the grave. 

But when the daylight broke on the third morning, lo! the 
body of the unknown had again burst its cerements, and lay 
once more upon the surface of the ground. The vigilance of 
the guard had proved unavailing, and the consternation of the 
jslanders was unbounded. A grand conclave assembled, and, 
after much consideration and debate, it was decided that the 
departed female had been a religieuse; and, that as she had 
eschewed all communion with thecoarser sex while living, so, 
true to her vows, even after death she had evaded the society 
ofman. Believing her to be a gentlewoman of extra holiness, 
who had departed “in the pride of her purity,” it was 
shrewdly conjectured that there was nothing to prevent her 
from working miracles. The sick were accordingly brought 
forward, and a touch from the blessed finger of the defunct 
nun—for such she proved—removed every malady the flesh is 
heir to, and left the island without an invalid. ‘To atone for 
the irreverential mode in which the lady had been treated on 
former occasions, a magnificent funeral was decreed her; a 
stone monument was erected over the sainted remains; and, 
that posterity should not be excluded from the virtues of her 
clay, an opening was left in the south side of the tomb, whence 
the faithful could obtain a portion of her ashes, and the sick 
be cured of their ailments. It being considered that one so 
particular after death would not, when alive, have ventured 
upon sea with any but the servants of religion, the other six 
bodies were honourably interred, and a tomb raised to their 
fnemory, while “the Church of the Seven’’ was built to their 
joint honour, and dedicated to the whole. 

To this day the sanctity of the lady’s grave remains unim- 
paired. ‘The ashes retain their virtue; the pious resort thither 
to pray, the sick to procure relief from their sufferings. When 
itis necessary to obtain the holy dust for devout or medicinal 
purposes, application is made to the oldest member of a par- 
ticular family, who have enjoyed from time immemorial the 
blessed privilege of dispensing the saint’s clay. The name of 
the family is Doogan; and the reason why this high prerogative 


tests with this favoured lineage is, because their ancestors ; 


were the first converts of St. Colomb Kill, and the first of the 
islanders who received baptism at his hands. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany—Edited by Boz. 


Communicated, by the Author, to the Parlour Review. 


AN EXCELLENT OFFER. 


BY MARMADUKE BLAKE. 


‘It’s an excellent offer—so plain and handsome!’ 

The above contradictory description was applied by Mrs. 
Gibbs to the contents of a letter which, a few hours previously, 
had been received by her husband, Mr. John Gibbs, of Ade- 
laide Crescent, Camberwell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs were rather elderly: a stranger would 
have taken them to be brother and sister; for, having lived to- 
gether during the greater part of a long life, not only had their 
habits and modes of thought become congenial, but even the 


expression of their respective features had assumed a strong 
tesemblance. 


Mr. Gibbs took a glass of wine, resumed his horizontal 
|position, and seemed disposed to nod. 

‘Well, my dear,—now do rouse up,—if we are to accept 
|Mr. Paine as a son-in-law, what will young Langton say to 
jus? 

| ‘I hope,’ said Mr. Gibbs, rubbing his eyes and yawning 
| most uncomfortably,—‘I hope Mr. Langton doesn’t dream 
? 

| ‘Why, my dear,’ interrupted the lady, ‘you must allow, we 
| have given him a little encouragement.’ 

| ‘Not at all—not at all,’ was the reply; ‘nothing could be 
further from my intention: if indeed he had such an idea as 
you seem to intimate, I’m sure it has never been encouraged 
|by me; he may have fancied otherwise, but anything of the 
|sort on my part was mere manner, I assure you.’ 

Mrs. Gibbs seemed satisfied, and the conversation on Mr. 
Paine’s offer was resumed. 

‘He is so very respectable,’ said Mr. Gibbs, ‘and at a very 
mers age for Caroline; two giddy people together would 
never do any good: I don’t think much good ever comes of 
early marriages.’ 

‘We were neither of us of age when we married;’ interposed 
Mrs. Gibbs: ‘I hope you consider that case to have been an 
exception.’ 

Mr. Gibbs was still dozy, and he nodded his head just at 
the right moment. The lady continued. 

‘If I were asked to choose a husband for my daughter, I 
shouldn’t hesitate to give her Paine.’ 

‘Nor I either,’ replied Gibbs, who misunderstood his wife; 
‘it would be entirely for her own good.’ 

‘He is a very pleasant man,’ ruminated Mrs. Gibbs. 

‘He has a thorough knowledge of the world, a great deal of 

| philosophy, and 4 
‘A nice house in the Regent’s Park.’ 
We need not further pursue the interesting dialogue; suffice it 
|to say that it terminated in a decision favourable to Mr. Paine, 
and a comfortable belief that if Mr. Charles Langton should 
go out of his mind, it would be entirely his own fault, as any 
encouragement which he might fancy to have been given, was 
only to be attributed to Mr. Gibbs’s ‘manner.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs were ‘early people;’ the clock struck 
ten, the housemaid and cook were heard ascending to their 
places of repose. Mrs. Gibbs followed, while her husband 
commenced, according to nightly custom, a perambulation in 
the dark, in order to see that every thing was right; and hav- 
ing descended into the kitchen, and peeped into the cellar, and 
put his foot into a dish of water and red wafers set as a black- 
beetle trap, and knocked his forehead against a half-open door, 
he felt, as he said, satisfied in his mind, and could go to sleep 
in the most comfortable manner. 

‘What a beautiful night!’ said the gentleman as he placed 
the extinguisher on his candle and the bright light of the moon 
‘entered his dressing-room. He manifested, however, no ro- 
mantic desire to sit and watch her silent progress, so in a short 











Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs. 

The night was beautiful indeed,—so beautiful that we can 
only hope to bring it to the mind’s eye of our matter-of-fact 
friends by stating that it was one of those evenings when the 
| moon attains a brilliancy so extraordinary that ‘you may see 
to pick up a pin;’ having arrived at which point, we have been 
‘accustomed to believe lunar brightness can no further go. 
The number of moonlight nights which shed their influence 
|Upon us during a passing year is of very small amount; aud 
|yet, when we suffer memcry to look through ‘the waves of 
time,’ how much of moonlight is brought upon the mind. Day 
jafter day passes away, and although they give birth to new 
levents and unlooked-for changes, yet they leave no more im- 








On the evening in which it is our purpose to introduce the 
teader to their acquaintance, Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs occupied the | 
Precise position which they had at the same hour occupied, 
evening after evening, for the preceding forty years; that is, 
Mrs. Gibbs was by the side of the table with her ‘work,’ and 
Mr. Gibbs sate with his feet upon the fender, an open book by 
his side, on which his spectacles were deposited, while his 
body was assuming a backward inclination, which was occa- 
sionally checked by a sudden bobbing forward of the head, 
‘companied by a pulmonary effort of a most profound de- 
seription. 

‘A little more, and I should have been asleep,’ said Mr. 
Gibbs; and, as the remark had escaped from the lips of that 
gentleman once every evening during nearly half a century, it 
did not seem to Mrs. Gibbs to call for any particular reply. 

‘I was speaking, my dear,’ said she, ‘of Mr. Paine’s offer.’ 

‘And I,’ responded Mr. Gibbs, ‘was thinking upon the very 
Same subject at the moment when you spoke; I was thinking 


Row presented.’ 


| . . . * 
'Pression behind than we should experience after a survey of 
_ fragmental patterns of a kaleidescope,—each movement 


8 effect;—but in the lives of all men there have been moon- 
light ‘passages’ which stand alone in their recollection, and | 
| 
iriods when the heart, escaping from the stifling struggles of 
‘daily life, assumed a freer actionm—moments in which they! 
/made resolutions which perhaps were broken, but which never- 
theless it is some credit to them only to have made. 

| By daylight we are apt to consider mankind in the mass;) 
| by moonlight we invariably individualize,—we feel more deep-| 
‘ly how mysteriously we stand, lonely in the midst of countless | 
multitudes, and we draw more closely to our hearts those who! 
have sought to lighten 


“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 





that we must keep our eyes open to the advantages which are | 


Reader, when you take a retrospect of life, we will answer 


time her beams were falling on the unconscious features of 


produces a variation, but there is nevertheless a general same-| 
/ness of character which is altogether destructive of a perma-| 


which come upon them in after years, remembered as the pe-|| 


for it, that your fancy turns to some moonlight game with 
happy school-fellows beneath a row of ancient elms, which 
threw their long cold shadows upon the greensward by the 
side of a village church. Let your fancy wander on, there is 
moonlight still: you rcam, perchance, near the same church, 
and a gentle maiden is by your side; but you do not choose 
the elm-walk now, because the ‘school-boys’ divert themselves 
thereon, and you prefer a semi-solitary stroll. Onward still: 
you are mixing in the bustle and heat of life; and there are 
moonlight hours when the thought of your vain career comes 
upon your mind, and you form in your heart new resolves, and 
pant with higher aspirations, Onward once more: and the 
scene is drawing to a close, the mist is on your sight, and me- 
mory wanders o’er a field of graves; and now how often do 
you lift your aching eyes to the silent and trembling stars, and 
suffer fancies to dwell upon your mind, that perchance from 
those orbs the spirits of the dead may be permitted to look 
down! 

We only intended to venture a few words upon this subject, 
|| but we are afraid that we have written a ‘discourse.’ 

There is a range of hill running from Westerham to Seven- 
oaks, the neighbourhood of which abounds with quiet scenery 
of surpassing beauty; and during the period in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibbs’s dialogue took place, the young lady to whom it 
referred was indulging in a pleasant stroll in the garden of a 
cottage which stood in one of the little valleys at the foot of 
this range, and in which dwelt the parents of the young gen- 
tleman who was the companion of her walk, and who was the 
identical person whom Mr. Gibbs so strenuously stated to 
have received no ‘encouragement’ whatever. 

They wandered round a lawn encircled by a shrubbery path, 
which was glittering in the silver light: they were very silent, 
but they felt all that youth can feel, although an occasional 
exclamation of ‘How beautiful this is!’ was all that mutually 
escaped their lips. A mid-summer night and a garden-path 
are capable of imparting much power to the most delicate young 

ladies; and instances are by no means rare of some who would 
| have shrunk from the prospect of an excursion extending to a 
mile from home, who will nevertheless stroll unrepiningly in 
company with a cousin or a friend two or three hundred times 
round a gravel-walk! 

There was a happy family within doors,—brothers and sis- 
ters,—the light from the cottage-windows shining on the 
shrubs in front, and the merry laugh sounding from within: 
occasionally they were interrupted in their stroll, and mes- 
sages were sent to know ‘whether they were coming in,—and 
that the grass was wet, and the night-air dangerous, and Miss 
Gibbs very delicate,’ &. &c. &c.; to which messages replies 
were given that ‘they were not walking on the grass, and that 
the air was exceedingly mild, and that Miss Gibbs had a 
headache, and found herself better out of doors;’ and then they 
were told that it was past ten o’clcck,—and they promised to 
come in directly: and Mr. Langton only asked Caroline to 
take one turn more, and during that time he took Miss Gibbs’s 
arm; and then he must walk once more round, and ‘this should 
positively be the last;’ and so they took another turn, and this 
time his arm gently encircled her waist; and as they came in, 
there was alittle hesitation while they were scraping their feet, 
and Caroline upon entering looked a little confused, and Mr. 
Langton seemed remarkably buoyant, and he rattled on for an 
hour or two, till his mother declared that there was ‘no getting 
him to bed;’ and after Caroline and his mother and sisters had 
retired, he entered into an elaborate speech to his father con- 
cerning his prospects in life, which was only discontinued upon 
the discovery that his respectable parent had been asleep for up- 
wards of an hour. 














| The reader who compares the stern reality of our opening 
scene with the poctic character of that by which it was suc- 
ceeded, will have little difficulty in anticipating the result: the 
first disclosed the decision upon a plan which it had long been 
the chief object of a worldly man to effect; the latter was the 
idle dream of a boy and girl who knew nothing of the world, 
and still less of themselves. 

On the morning subsequent to his moonlight walk, cool re- 
flection had operated on the mind of Mr. Langton so far as to 
reduce the ardour with which he desired to communicate to his 
father his design of immediately entering into some active pur- 
suit, with the view of sharing with an amiable partner ap in- 
come which he was quite sure he could not fail to realize, but 
which as yet existed only in his own imagination. Neverthe- 
less, although the daylight had thus preduced its usual effect, 
and had given a matter-of-fact turn to his thoughts, he felt that 
he really did love Caroline, although it might be prudent to 
wait some few years before he made a formal declaration to 
that effect. Like most other young persons, he imagined that 
it was the easiest thing in the world to live on with unshaken 
affection, however distant might be the realization of his hopes: 
he was little aware of the numberless and apparently trivial 
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influences which, during a period of prolonged separation or | was cold and formal, in order to produce an impression on his 

suspense, tend effectually to give a new colour to the views of | servants, similar to that which gratified him in the city; and 

those who have thus drawn upon futurity. || when he took his seat at the dinner-table there was hardly any 
Ashe seated himself at the breakfast-table, he received from variation from the manner which characterized him as chairman 

||at the weekly meetings of the company, egch remark being 

| delivered in a style which sounded very much like a Resolu- 

ll. 

|| tion of ‘the Board.’ 

We see and feel, but none defines,” ’ : ; : ; 

Men choose their acquaintances as they choose their wives, 


Caroline, in return for one of those 


“Looks and signs 


a very kind glance, which assured hirn that he was the object and are very apt to select those whose qualities differ most 
of kind thoughts: he fancied that fate had already twined the widely from their own. Acting upon this principle, Mr. Paine 
wreath that was to bring their happy fortune within one bright | had become intimate with a person to whom he condescended 
round,—that their love would be sanctified by the very diffi- jin a more than ordinary degree. 
culties with which he might have to contend before he could’) This person was Mr. Hartley Fraser, an unmarried man, at 
make her his wife,—that, with her as the reward of his exer- | about the middle, or, as it is very pleasantly termed, the prime 
tions, he could not fail to sueceed, and that to her influence of life. He was of good family and small income; which lat- 
alone he should proudly attribute whatever honours he might | ter circumstance he always assigned as the cause of his de- 
ultimately gain:—that look across the breakfast-table, unob- | termination to live single, although it was attributed by some 
served by others, was the source from whence his imagination | to a habit of ease and self-indulgence which he was now not 
found no difficulty in tracing the Nile-like current of his future || disposed to correct. He knew and liked everybody in the 
career! || world; and his philanthropy was not thrown away, for he was 

We want to compress into one paper, events which were | universally sought after, and in the making up of parties was 
brought about by the course of several years; we must there- always spoken of as a very desirable man. He humoured the 
fore hurry the reader over a few facts which perhaps he will, foibles and flattered the caprices of his friends; the ladies 
have anticipated already. 1 liked him because he was ‘so useful,’ and the men spoke well 

Shortly after the consultation between Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs, | f him because he never became a rival. He had always 
Caroline received a letter from them, written in a tone of more || avowed his intention of remaining unwived, since, to use his 
than ordinary affection, interweaved with some little sermon- |own words, he found that he could drag on quietly enough 
like passages touching the implicit obedience which children || with six or seven hundred a year as a bachelor, and he felt no 
should at all times bestow upon their parents, and enforcing | inclination to go back in the world by becoming the proprietor 
the same by the observation that those who had lived in the | of an expensive wife and a needy ‘establishment.’ 
world nearly sixty years must of course in that time have ace | His manner, which, as we have already stated, was quite 
quired a nice sensibility of the manner in which to deal with || antithetical to Mr. Paine’s, was as easy and kind as possible; 
the affections of the young. Iteconcluded by requiring her im-|| and his stiff friend was never able to unravel the means by 
mediate return to town; it gave their best love to Mr. and Mrs. || Which, in the absence of a cast-iron stateliness, he invariably 
Langton, and their compliments to Mr. Charles. | seemed to produce a feeling of deference in the minds of those 

On Caroline’s return the arrangements respecting Mr. Paine || With whom he came in contact. Though prefessing poverty, 
were fully detailed. Caroline eried, and Mrs. Gibbs said it, he never borrowed. His appearance was extremely geod; 
was very natural she should dislike to leave her mother,—that|| While in conversation he rarely spoke of himself, and, if ever 
slie would consult her wishes in every way,—that she lived | he did so, it was with an air of so little reserve, that his hearer 
only in the happiness of her child, but that she must insist | could not help entertaining an idea that he was the most can- 

| did person in the world. 
(7% be continued.) 


upon her acceptance of Mr. Paine: and then Caroline’s friends 
‘ . | 
were entreated to come and see her as often as possible, and 


they were particularly requested by Mrs. Gibbs not to put any | 
idle fancies into her head which might prejudice her against} 

2 : ; TALMA. 
the match; and one young lady of four-and-thirty, who had} 


once possessed some charms, and who had flirted away all her! Francis Joseph Talma, the Roscius of the French stage, on 





chances, was desired to come and ‘cheer her up’ whenever she | which he produced a revolution equal to that created by Gar- 
could find time: the said young lady having for the last five | rick on the English. He was born at Paris about the year 
years been in the habit of expressing a contempt for very) 1770, and is said to have given the first indication of his his- 
young en, and an extreme desire to become the wife of some 
‘nice old gentleman who kept his carriage.’ titled “T'amerlane,”’ performed by boys. Soon after his father, 

After the detail of these circumstances, it will not be thought who had settled in London as a goldsmith, sent for him to 
surprising that at a period of seven years from the opening of|| England; and after a few years spent at a boarding-school in 





our story Caroline had long been the wife of Mr. Paine; and, | Lambeth articled him to a surgeon. His fondness for theatrical 
having become the mother of three children, had made every | amusements having introduced him to sir John Gallini, who 
effort, although perhaps she had not succeeded, to forget the|| at that time superintended an amateur French company, which 
moonlight walk in which she had been ‘so happy’ with Charles| performed at the Hanover-square rooms; under his auspices 
Langton. 

Mr. Paine was a merchant. His father, who had been a) 


warchouseman in Friday street, had, as is the custom of ware-| 


he appeared in several comedies, especially as count Almaviva 
in Beaumarchais’ comedy of the Barber of Seville, then at the 
height of its popularity. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons were at 
housemen, amassed a considerable fortune; and, although he || this period in the zenith of their reputation, and the former had 
had not been known to think very highly of himself while || just succeeded in reforming the absurdities of theatrical cos- 





“iat : | 
trionic talent when only eight years old, in an old tragedy en- 


‘new catastrophe of a more fortunate description. 'Talma alone 
| was bold enough to prefer the original termination, and, after 
considerable hesitation, resolved, with the consent of the 
jauthor, to risk the attempt. His success astonished even him. 
self, and most honourably rewarded his intrepidity. Fro 
ithis moment he became the paramount tragedian, and though 
occasionally annoyed by criticisms, the personality of some 
(of which brought him on one occasion into personal contact 
| with their author, M. Geoffroi, he continued at the summit of 
‘his profession till his death. He acquired a handsome fortune 
by his profession; and was not only generally esteemed by 
men of rank and talents for his powers of fascination in private 
society, but was also a favourite with the emperor Napoleon, 
In 1825 he published “Reflections” on the art he professed, 
which display the extent and variety of study and research by 
|which he had arrived at such extraordinary excellence. The 
‘death of alma took place at Paris, October 19, 1826, after a 
distressing illness arising from an obliteration of a portion of 
| the large intestines, as appeared from an examination of the 
body after his decease. He preserved all his intellectual 
faculties to the last, and his latest hours were employed in 
'giving directions about his funeral, which he desired might 
|take place at the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, without any of 
_the usual ceremonies of religion. The excommunication pro- 
|nounced by the Catholic church against theatrical performers 
| doubtless caused this conduct on the part of the dying actor 
|and several applications made by the archbishop of Paris to 
'the nephew of alma to be allowed an interview with him 
| were unsuccessful. 


Madame Vanhove, his wife, from whom 
| he had been separated, also applied to be permitted to see him; 
|but T'alma declined the interview, lest it might be thought that 
‘he complied from interested motives, she being possessed of 
A short time before his death 
| he embraced his theatrical friends, Jouy, Arnault, and Duyil- 
|liers, and expired, ejaculating the name of Voltaire. As soon 
/as his death became known, public respect was shown to his 
|memory by the closing of the doors of the Comedie Frangaise. 
|The funeral took place agreeably to his directions, the corpse 
| being taken to the place of interment without interruption or 
| ceremony. ‘The procession consisted of a magnificent hearse, 


|a large independent property. 


|| fifteen mourning coaches, ‘Talma’s own carriage, and several 
||empty ones; a number of literary and theatrical characters fol- 
| lowed on foot, and the whole was closed by a body of four or 
|| five thousand persons; a vast concourse of the citizens filling 


|the cemetery and surrounding the tomb. Funeral orations or 


|eulogies were delivered at the grave by Lafon, the colleague of | 


| the deceased, and by two tragic writers, Jouy and Arnault, on 
| whose works ‘l'alma had by his talents conferred great scenic 
| popularity. 





MADAME MALIBRAN. 


We learn from the Paris papers, that a monument, worthy 
|of the enchanting Malibran, is about to be erected to her 
memory. An admirable design has been composed by M. Geef, 
| which is immediately to be put in preparation. ‘The monument, 
| upon which no expense will be spared, will consist of a chapel, 
|of a rectangular form, surmounted by a cupola, terminated by 
‘across. The chapel will contain a dove, the ornamental brass 
| work of which, will give a view into the interior, but the 


opening in the workmanship will be so managed, as to throw 


ja sepulchral gloom into the inward recess, in which will 


a 








he was in indifferent circumstances, his own estimate of his | 
value asa man, gradually grew with the strength of his pocket. | 
Ilis friends considered this a very proper view, and towards 
the end of his life he beeame much respected. Some time be- 
fore his death he had purchased for his son a partnership in a 
house of ‘high standing,’ in which that gentleman had gradual-| 
ly risen from junior partner until he became the head of the 
firm. He inherited along with his father’s wealth a great 
similarity of disposition; and his ideas of the importance of; 
the ‘house,’ and consequently of his own importance as the; 
head of the firm, had become the all-absorbing feature of his’ 
mind. Now this, although it told with admirable effect in’ 
Broad street, was scarcely calculated to astonish his West-end 
connexions, nor was it likely to give that freedom of manner 


tume, which had hitherto disgraced the drama. ‘The perform- lbe seen a beautiful statue of Madame Malibran, in white 

ance of these two eminent professors decided Talma’s vocation, || marble, on which a soft “religious light’? is made to fall, 
. . . | "We . . . 

as well as formed his taste; he returned to Paris, and through | by a skilful but unperceived contrivance, from the dome, 


the interest of Molé, the actor, obtained an engagement. His 
debut upon the boards of the Théatre Frangais was made in 
the part of Seide, in Voltaire’s tragedy of “*Mahomet;’’ but it 
created no particular sensation in the minds of the audience, 
which had yet to discover that a new light had risen upon their | 
drama. After performing a variety of insignificant characters, 
accident lifted him at once to the summit of his profession. | 
Chenier’s tragedy of Charles 1X. was accepted, and put in re-| 
hearsal, when Saintfal, the principal actor, returned his part. 
with a sneering recommendation to the author to “give it to 
young T'alma.” Chenier took him at his word; 'Talma accept-| 





which forms the peculiar charm of domestic life. | 

Mr. Paine, on account of his mercantile standing, had been | 
elected to a directorship of a prosperous insurance company; | 
and as he was accustomed to look in daily at the office of the’ 
establishment, where he found himself surrounded by bowing’ 
clerks, and porters in bright waistcoats, who never heard a 


‘ed the part with delight, and feeling that his future fame and 
‘fortune depended on that night’s success, not only devoted all 
his energies to the study of it, but directed his attention in so) 
especial a manner to give it effect by strict fidelity of costume, | 
‘that the audience, equally surprised and delighted, continued 


Ito him, throughout the representation, the tumultuous appro-| 





whisper from his voice without raising their hands to their|| bation with which they greeted his first appearance. Thus) 

. + ae H vA . | 
hats, he became very deeply impressed with the idea that he!) thetragedy was completely triumphant and the fame of the actor | 
really was an extraordinary person. No doubt he was so; but |established. His greatest triumph, however, was yet to fol-| 





it was the misfortune of Mr. Paine that he never contemplated’ low. Ducis had translated the Othello of Shakspeare, but not 
that ‘unbending of the bow’ which is rather necessary to make daring to contend so far against French prejudices as to exhibit) 
home happy, aad consequently when he returned from town he | the murder of Desdemona on the stage, he had furnished aj 


which gives to the sculptured figure the most touching and 
impressive effect. The artist has represented her as she ap 
peared in the fifth act of Norma, when, having been despoiled 
of her royal mantle, and clothed in white vestments, she pre 
pares to die, with a poetic expression of magnanimity and 
grief. 

Well, says one, What’s your opinion of Hermedorus’s book! 
A most wretched one, replies Anthymus. Wretched! Whatdo 
you mean, sirt That ’tis so, continues he; tis not a book, of 
at least, it does not deserve to be taken notice of. Have you 
read it? No, says Anthymus: Why does he not add, Fulvit 
and Melania have condemned it without reading, and Fulvia 
and Melania are my favourites. 

Many who perceive the merit of a manuscript, when they 
hear it read, will not declare themselves in its favour, till they 
see what success it has in the world when printed, and wha 
is its character among the ingenious. They will not hazat ; 
their votes before its fortune is decided, and then they a 
carried away by the multitude. Then they are very forwatl 
to say that they first approved the work, and that the world # 
of their opinion. 
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